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What Is the Chief End of Man? 


AN is troubled—more troubled than at any 

previous time in the brief sojourn of his kind 
on this planet. Wars, revolutions and social convul- 
sions all indicate the depth of his disquiet. He is 
troubled because he does not know, and he wants to 
know, the meaning of his own life. Why is he here 
in this world? Has man any significant destiny on 
this earth? What is it all about anyway? 


The Christian religion provides the answers to 
these questions. The Christian faith affirms that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the cre- 
ator and sustainer of all things visible and invisible, 
and that God has a purpose and a plan for his crea- 
tion. Man cannot foresee exactly what the end of 
human society or of this planet may be. But his 
mind illumined by faith can discern that human ex- 
istence has significance and that God intends man to 
have a destiny both in this world and in the world 
to come. 


It is precisely at this point that modern Protes- 
tantism is weakest and most vulnerable. Religion is 
usually conceived of by Protestants as being pri- 
marily concerned with the destiny of man’s soul and, 
as a corollary, with man’s conduct (personal and so- 
cial). As far as it goes that is a true conception. 
But concern for conduct in relation to man’s spiritual 
destiny does not necessarily include concern for 
man’s destiny on this planet. And it is about their 
destiny on this planet that men are most confused 
and disturbed. As rational beings and as beings 
capable of faith, men have the right to inquire and 
to seek assurance regarding their earthly pilgrimage. 
But when men inquire, contemporary Protestantism 
is unable to give a satisfying answer. 


Our failure as Christians to give man some ade- 
quate clue to the meaning of his earthly existence is 
the explanation of the underlying crisis of Western 
civilization. 

At the very moment when we are most inarticulate 
on this subject, Communism (the only serious rival 
of Christianity as a world religion) is passionately 
articulate. The Communist faith is concerned ex- 
clusively with man’s hopes on this earth. That ex- 
plains the appeal that it makes and will continue to 


make to the masses of mankind. The Communist 
faith is false, but we must beware lest our aversion 
to the Marxist lie blinds us to man’s legitimate hun- 
ger for assurance regarding the significance of his 
life in this world as well as in the next. 


Protestantism has not always been so inarticulate 
about the meaning of human existence. The West- 
minster shorter catechism says that the chief end of 
man is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever. 
This answer was given by English and Scotch di- 
vines during the brief triumph of Cromwellian Prot- 
estants in England while Charles I was in prison 
awaiting his execution. 


According to the Oxford dictionary “to glorify” 
means to advance the glory of God by faithful action. 
But words have a way of losing their value through 
the erosion of time and as a result of being trans- 
planted to other continents and other cultures. Cer- 
tainly not many Presbyterians are brought up now 
to think of “glorifying” as meaning primarily “faith- 
ful action.” It connotes for us rather an inner atti- 
tude of the mind or of the spirit—personal, contem- 
plative and worshipful. Such a connotation is hard- 
ly Calvinistic. 

In Calvin’s own sixteenth century catechism the 
answer to the question, what is the chief end of man, 
is more explicit than the answer given by the British 
in the seventeenth century. Calvin wrote: 


. What is the chief end of man? 

. To know God. 

. What is the true and right way of knowing 
God ? 

To know him in order to honor him. 

. What is the best way to honor him? 

By putting our confidence exclusively in 
him ; by serving him in obedience to his will ; 
by calling on him in all our times of need, 
seeking in him our safety and our happiness ; 
and finally by being mindful both in word 


and thought that all kinds of good things 
come from him alone. 


Aaa 0 > 


And the record of Calvin’s activities in Geneva gives 





a concrete illustration of what he meant by “serving 
him in obedience to his will’. 


The answers we give today are obviously different 
in kind from the answers given by our spiritual 
fathers three or four hundred years ago. Their 
answers breathe an assurance, a certainty about the 
significance of man’s earthly life which is missing 
in the answers we try to give. We may repeat the 
same phrases, but the words we use lack an authentic 
ring—they have lost their driving power. The hu- 
man path is not illumined very much by what we 
say or do; our fellow men do not catch from us a 
new and overpowering sense of the destiny God wills 
for them upon this earth; they do not detect in our 
language the note of an imperative call to action. 

Yet man’s greatest need at the moment is a di- 
vinely inspired word about his earthly mission. 
What is his mission on this planet? What is his 
role as creature in the unfolding drama of God’s 
creation ? 


We affirm that our faith supplies the material for 
answers to these questions, but we have failed to 
give answers that men can understand or make their 
own. Let us humbly seek God’s forgiveness for our 
inadequacy in these awful days that warp and damn 
men’s souls, and let us pray that God will raise up 
individuals whose lives and words will make the 
light of heaven to shine upon man’s earthly way. 


The supreme task of the church during the next 
generation is to help men understand the meaning 
and significance of their earthly pilgrimage. It has 
been extremely useful to study the bases of a just 
and durable peace, but what value has peace apart 
from understanding more clearly God’s purpose for 
human society. It is highly desirable that there 
should be a World Council of Churches. But what 
value has such a Council unless mankind senses that 
the Protestant community has something of tremen- 
dous importance to say about the destiny God wills 
for men—a destiny which begins here and now but 
extends beyond our mortal ken. When the Council 
is finally organized its major concern for the re- 
mainder of this century should be to encourage 
Christians everywhere to seek and to give a more 
adequate answer to the question, what is the chief 
end of man. This alone would justify its existence. 
Perhaps after some years of prayer and work a meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches might be in- 
spired to speak with authority on this matter. In 
that event what was said would be a milestone in the 
life of the church, and might also be a decisive turn- 
ing point in the history of human society. 


Je we 


Editorial Notes 


It is one of the tragic aspects of our modern world 
that even nations, closely related to one another, per- 
sistently misunderstand each other. Thus for in- 
stance there is a growing impression in Britain that 
America is spoiling for a conflict with Russia, a 
false view which Mr. Wallace’s recent visit to Brit- 
ain did much to give a false show of plausibility. 
Actually America is still tottering on the brink of 
isolationism and a large part of the business com- 
munity, which is supposedly contriving a war against 
Russia, not only regrets the expenditures which our 
present commitments involve, but has a terrible fear 
of the possible cost of further commitments. We 
have not yet defeated the temptation of isolationism 
and irresponsibility. We will have to face that 
temptation again and again in coming years. Let 
Europe note that Mr. McCormick is saying the same 
things in the Chicago Tribune which the Daily 
Worker is saying for the communists, if it wants to 
know what the real situation is in America. We 
may misuse our power; but there is still a greater 
danger that we will tire of the responsibilities of 


power. 


It must be admitted on the other hand that some 
of our journalists have encouraged the impression 
that America is engulfed by an hysteria of fear and 
hatred against Russia. Necessary as it is to prevent 
the Russian tide from inundating the power-political 
vacuum of Europe, it is also important to prevent 
hysteria. Russia is weak; and there is no prospect 
of her gaining the strength to challenge us in a war 
if we maintain our health and show a reasonable 
amount of wisdom in helping the Western world to 
regain economic and political health. The danger 
lies in our possible weakness and not in Russian 
strength. Some of this hysteria actually proceeds 
from a lack of confidence in ourselves. The same 
business community, which publicly proclaims its 
confidence in “the American way of life” privately 
speculates about the possibility and the imminence 
of a depression. It doesn’t believe what it says, 
honestly enough to proceed with its tasks soberly 
and wisely. If we move toward disaster, our inner 
spiritual and moral insecurity (of which this hysteria 
is a symptom) will contribute more to it than any- 
thing which Russia may do. R. N. 
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Ecumenical Advance 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


UCK HILL FALLS, Pennsylvania, was the 
scene, in the last days of April, of a sequence 
of five meetings which pressed several steps forward, 
the steady development of Ecumenical Christianity. 
The first was a two-day session of the Committee 
on Program, Structure and Staffing of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, attended not only by the 
principal European and American leaders of the 
Council but also by a number of strong representa- 
tives from the Younger Churches who had already 
arrived for subsequent ecumenical gatherings. The 
principal task was to prepare the way for the forth- 
coming enlarged meeting of the Committee of the 
Council which is to convene at Whitby, Canada, 
July 5-20, 1947. But there were also developed con- 
crete recommendations for closer collaboration of 
the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches. 

There followed immediately a meeting of the spe- 
cial Joint Committee of these two Councils which 
formulated for submission to the parent bodies a 
series of important proposals regarding their co- 
operative and joint work. 

Then came the Committee on Arrangements for 
the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, under the chairmanship of Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, charged with detailed arrange- 
ments of the meeting in Amsterdam in August 1948 
when the World Council will officially come into 
being. 

Next, the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council itself convened for its second post-war 
session. 

Finally, a brief meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs sponsored jointly by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the World Council 
concluded the crowded fortnight of continuous dis- 
cussion and planning. 


II 


These meetings furnish an admirable opportunity 
to gain a conspectus of the present stage of ecumeni- 
cal developments, especially as they focus in the 
World Council of Churches. 

The most striking impression is of amazing and 
unexpected growth. As Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World Council, reported to its 
Provisional Committee, “The fact which dominates 
the situation of the World Council today is that its 
tasks and responsibilities have expanded in a way 
which was certainly not forseen in 1937, or even in 
1945 and 1946.” 

Growth is evident in the increase of member- 
Churches. When World War II broke, forty-eight 


churches had accepted membership in the World 
Council. During the six war years, some thirty 
more were added. By February 1946, the roll had 
lengthened to include ninety churches in thirty- 
three lands. During the past fourteen months, 
twenty new adherents and six previously unrepre- 
sented countries bring the present totals (after cer- 
tain deductions due mainly to mergers) to one hun- 
dred and six churches in thirty-eight nations. 


Growth appears in the World Council’s program 
of work. It began with a single department, con- 
cerned with study. Today, its major administrative 
subdivisions number eleven. Four new activities 
have been initiated in the past year: a Youth De- 
partment, the Material Aid Division “which has be- 
come one of the largest international relief agen- 
cies,’ the Ecumenical Training Institute, and the 
Commission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs. The staff now totals more than a hundred. 


Growth is symbolized by increased budgets. In 
the first year, these totalled about $25,000. In 1946, 
over $3,000,000 passed through the Council’s trea- 
sury. This figure does not include vast sums for 
Christian reconstruction and inter-church aid for- 
warded directly from donor countries to European 
churches in need. 

As Dr. ’t Hooft suggests: “This means that the 
Council is truly needed. If it did not exist, it would 
have to be created. It performs tasks which must 
be performed in the name of the Church of Christ 
as a whole and which could not possibly be per- 
formed to the same extent and on the same level, 
if the Churches acted separately.” 


Ill 


The recent accessions to membership are interest- 
ing and important not only because they increase the 
World Council’s strength, but even more because 
they enlarge its representativeness. Critics have 
sought to disparage its importance on this score, 
charging on the one hand that it was aiming merely 
toward a Pan-Protestantism because its members 
were almost exclusively Protestant bodies, and on 
the other hand that it is merely “Western” because 
member Churches are drawn preponderantly from 
Europe and North America. Additions recorded at 
the Buck Hill Falls meeting correct the first limita- 
tion. Steps projected at Buck Hill Falls should over- 
take the second. 

Perhaps the most significant single event of the 
meeting was the announcement of the intention of 
Eastern Orthodox Churches in the Greek-speaking 
world to participate in the Council’s work and take 
their places at the First Assembly. This was the 








fruit of a visit to them by a delegation of World 
Council representatives last February. The Church 
of Greece, and the Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem and Alexandria formally declared their adher- 
ence. Similar action by the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
at Istanbul and the Church of Cyprus is anticipated. 
The very ancient Coptic Church of North Africa is 
now also enrolled. And the delegation established 
preliminary contacts with the Syrian Jacobite 
Church and the Armenian Church. The report which 
the visitors brought of the present vitality and 
strength of these Eastern bodies, while differing 
greatly in different areas, was on the whole encour- 
aging; they were especially impressed by the vigo- 
rous Christian youth movements in several countries 
and by successful efforts to enlist lay participation. 


The presence of virtually the whole of Greek 
Orthodoxy within the Ecumenical Movement must 
to some extent alter its character and emphases in 
ways which cannot yet be wholly foreseen. The 
General Secretary pointed to this consequence: 
“Their full participation will mean that in the com- 
position of our committees and in our methods of 
work, in our program of study and in our activities 
full account will have to be taken of their tradition 
which differs in so many respects from the tradition 
which is the largely unconscious common heritage of 
the Churches of the West and even of many of their 
daughter-Churches in the East.” 


The affirmative decision of the Greek Churches 
lifts to new importance the relation to the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement of the Church of Russia and of the 
smaller slavic Orthodox bodies of the Baltic and 
3alkan nations which, in ecclesiastical hardly less 
than in political affairs, take their cue from Moscow. 
An earlier action not previously announced, seeking 
a conference between representatives of the Moscow 
Patriarch and of the World Council, was reaffirmed. 
It is hoped that such a meeting may take place in the 
near future, and the presence of delegates from Rus- 
sia and sister-churches at the Amsterdam Assembly 
is not beyond the range of possibility. 

In the meantime, on recommendation of the Joint 
I.M.C.-W.C.C. Committee, no fewer than twenty ad- 
ditional younger churches are to be invited to 
membership. These, added to the eleven younger 
churches already members and ten others previously 
invited, would bring the total of that group to forty- 
one churches from sixteen lands of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Pacific Islands. Their pres- 
ence in strength likewise should enrich the com- 
plexion and outlook of the Council, making it in the 
fullest sense a world body, and counterbalancing the 
traditionalism of Orthodoxy by the prophetic zeal 
of youth. There is good prospect that, by the time 
of the First Assembly the Council’s membership will 
total nearly one hundred and fifty churches from 
some fifty nations. 


IV 


A quick survey of the World Council’s present 
program cannot fail to convey an impression of va- 
riety and vitality. In the hackneyed figure, it has 
“grown like Topsy,” as urgent demands emerging 
from war and post-war needs pressed their claims 
without clear pattern or careful balance. The Pro- 
visional Committee initiated a thorough reappraisal 
of all phases of the program, looking toward the 
presentation to the First Assembly of concrete pro- 
posals for reorganization. The work goes forward 
through eleven Departments or Divisions, including 
the General Secretariat, each under the direction of 
a nearly autonomous Commission: Faith and Order, 
Study, Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid with its 
subdivisions for Material Aid and Refugees, Pris- 
oners of War, Youth Work, Ecumenical Training 
Institute, Ecumenical Press Service and Interna- 
tional Affairs, the last two sponsored cooperatively 
with other ecumenical bodies. But the various sec- 
tions of work are by no means equal in size. Close 
to three-fourths of the budget and staff are occupied 
with one aspect or another of the gigantic problems 
of relief and reconstruction, for which the World 
Council is most widely known to the general public. 
It is interesting to discover that these activities most 
impressed the Greek Orthodox Churches as they 
considered affiliation. One sometimes hears it said 
that the work of the Council is overbalanced in the 
direction of one of its parent bodies, Life and Work, 
in contrast to the interest of the other in Faith and 
Order. This is a mistake. Only the Study Depart- 
ment directly carries forward Life and Work ac- 
tivities. All other developments fulfill the function 
defined by the Constitution, “to facilitate common 
action by the Churches.” 


Despite this rapid expansion, the Council finds 
itself under strong pressure to add new departments 
—for Christian education, for women’s work, for 
religious films and radio, for Christian literature. 
The Provisional Committee wisely decided to follow 
the General Secretary’s recommendation “not to ac- 
cept any further responsibilities until the First As- 
sembly,” with one notable exception. The claim 
upon the Council to stimulate and assist the churches 
in the field of Evangelism calls for the early creation 
of a new Commission and Department in this area, 
to work in closest association with the International 
Missionary Council. It is of interest that the most 
vigorous insistence on this point comes from those 
who are preoccupied with immediate and practical 
tasks of relief and reconstruction. It has also been 


recommended that, at the earliest practical date, at 
least one woman staff member be appointed to the 
General Secretariat in addition to those already serv- 
ing in the Youth, Study and Ecumenical Institute 
Departments. 
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From its first projection, it was recognized that 
the World Council would need to work closely with 
the several other interdenominational and nonde- 
nominational world Christian bodies, seeking to pro- 
vide a keystone to the rising ecumenical arch. 
Throughout the War, it functioned in this fashion. 
Much thought has been given to the happiest and 
most fruitful relationships between these organiza- 
tions, especially between the World Council and the 
International Missionary Council whose interests 
and constituencies most widely overlap. Since the 
Madras Conference of 1938, the Joint Committee 
mentioned above has been at work on this question, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott. Al- 
ready the activities of the two Councils are coordi- 
nated at a number of points. Together they sponsor 
the new Commission of the Churches on Internation- 
al Affairs. Their study programs are closely inte- 
grated. With other ecumenical bodies, they issue 
the Ecumenical Press Service, and are calling the 
Second World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Oslo this July. Evangelism is another common con- 
cern. The International Missionary Council assists 
in determining which of the younger churches are 
ripe for membership in the World Council, and in 
interpreting its significance and program to them. 

However, the more basic issue of organizational 
integration of the two Councils presses for consid- 
eration and decision. The Joint Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1946 had voiced clear and far-visioned con- 
victions on this matter. The intervening year had 
furnished opportunity for fairly wide discussion and 
consultation. Taking full cognizance of the results, 
the Joint Committee summarizes its present judg- 
ment as follows: “For the time being, the distinc- 
tive responsibilities and functions of the two bodies 
require the existence of them both as autonomous 
organizations.” “The interdependence of these two 
organizations is as vital as their autonomy. Struc- 
tural integration is not deemed to be immediately de- 
sirable, but what is needed is further effective co- 
operation in close association.” 

To implement these guiding principles, three con- 
crete further steps are recommended: 

1. The early establishment in East Asia of a joint 
office, to be financed by the two Councils and the 
churches of the area. This should go far to demon- 
strate their unity of purpose and program at the 
point where competition is most likely to appear and 
tension to arise. It should greatly strengthen the 
services of both Councils to the needy younger 
churches. 

2. The creation of a joint committee, served by 
one secretary of each Council, “which should be con- 
sultative and not administrative in character except 
for such specific tasks as the two bodies may assign 
to it.” 


3. The symbolization of their “interdependence” 
through the use of the titles: “THe INTERNATIONAL 
MIssIONARY COUNCIL in association with THE 
Wor-p CounciL or CuuRCHES” and “THE Wor.Lp 
CouNCIL oF CHURCHES in association with THe IN- 
TERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL.” 


VI 

A host of other detailed matters occupied the sev- 
eral Buck Hill Falls meetings—the launching of the 
projected Ecumenical Journal, the policy of the 
World Council with respect to public declarations, 
proposed revisions in the Council’s Constitution, re- 
view of the work of all the Council’s subdivisions, 
adoption of a considerably enlarged budget and of 
measures for raising it. 

Much time was given to plans for the First As- 
sembly of the World Council to convene in Amster- 
dam, August 22-September 5, 1948 (note extension 
of meeting by two days). Almost the only topic at 
Buck Hill Falls which broke into the public press 
was a vigorous discussion of the admission of the 
press to all or only some of the sessions of the First 
Assembly. The “problem of the press” received 
vivid illustration in the reporting of this discussion. 
Press representatives were welcomed at almost all 
sessions of the Provisional Committee. They were 
admirable men and women, intelligent, considerate, 
sympathetic. But the two most responsible New 
York dailies summarized the outcome of this discus- 
sion simultaneously with headlines to this effect: 
“World Council opens doors to press” and “World 
Council shuts doors to press.” And the general pub- 
lic, relying upon the newspapers for its knowledge 
of the Buck Hill Falls meetings, must have gained 
the quite erroneous impression that this was the 
paramount issue in four days of important delibera- 
tions regarding the future of World Christendom ! 

Among the many problems with which this rapidly 
expanding ecumenical development must wrestle in 
the coming year, at the First Assembly in the sum- 
mer of 1948 and through the period beyond, two 
overshadow all others—the domestication of ecu- 
menical conviction and practice which have advanced 
so fast and so far on a world scale within the life of 
Christians and their churches at the local community 
and national levels, and the rebirth of religious vi- 
tality among the constituent churches. The two are 
closely interrelated, as Dr. ’t Hooft’s report pointed 
out: 

“Whether the World Council with its large official 
Church membership and its considerable sphere of 
activity will become a battleground for church poli- 
tics and a bureaucratic machinery, or whether it will 
become an instrument for the manifestation of the 
Una Sancta and its inherent solidarity finally de- 
pends on the willingness of the churches to become 
the Church. The future of the World Council is 
bound up with the spiritual renewal of the churches.” 








Correspondence 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: 

I am a little concerned in regard to the Chris- 
tianity and Crisis evaluation of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference in your editorial and in Muelder’s article. 
I thought the article splendid for those of us who 
were at Pittsburgh as an aid in measuring the extent 
of our achievement. However, I am very much 
afraid that those who were not at Pittsburgh will 
assume that nothing much happened and we will 
not use the Pittsburgh experience as the beginning 
of a process which can carry us quite a distance. 

I did not find the meeting frustrating but quite 
exhilarating, and I have been attending pronounce- 
ment making and resolution-passing church bodies 
for twenty-five years. This was no group of ivory- 
tower churchmen issuing perfectionist judgments 
on our economic society the responsibility for which 
they bore no share. Whenever you get Eric John- 
ston, Paul Hoffman, Noel Sargent, Charles Taft 
to sit in with Kermit Eby, Boris Shishkin, Nelson 
Cruickshank, and Victor Reuther, with a strong 
representation from the very independent-minded 
farm-bureau and cooperative men, under the 
auspices of the church and agree to even these 
minimal standards of church responsibility you have 
presented the church with something of irst rate 
magnitude. We must remember that it was never 
the intention of this conference to solve the problems 
of American economic life, but rather to see if the 
church had it within its power to start a process 
among the laymen of primary responsibility in our 
economic system which might lead to a growing 
impact of the Christian truth on our economic life. 
The Conference to me was quite exciting in that it 
did set in motion this process, and it was stated 
several times that the value of any such gathering 
would depend on our going back to the gross roots 
and talking over the conclusions reached. 

I can assure you that, simple as the conclusions 
were, they are in some respects revolutionary out 
where most of us ministers are trying to work. For 
example here are three arguments which seem ele- 
mentary but can become very significant : 


1. They agreed that, as churchmen, they were 
very deeply concerned as to whether our economic 
system could utilize our resources so as to provide 
economic stability and the ever increasing essen- 
tial liberties of men. The most serious defect of 


our present leaders of industry is that they have 
been steadily unwilling to ask the right questions. 
Just to begin to ask the right questions about our 
society is something of great significance, for only 
right questions can lead to right answers. 
was a right question that probes deep. 


Here 


2. They agreed that the church had a profound 
responsibility for the facing of this issue in the 
light of its own truth. Possibly that seems juve- 
nile to the cloistered sanctuaries of the Seminaries, 
but I can assure you that for the ministers who 
are trying to bring the Word to bear on our com- 


mon life it will be a veritable life-saver. The 
sensitive minister carries on a continuous struggle 
to bring before his people the economic issues vital 
to our life. The strongest men in his church, nine 
times out of ten are quite sure that he has no busi- 
ness in this area and that it is not the proper con- 
cern of the church. Think what it will mean to 
him to have the backing of this report agreed upon 
by representatives I have mentioned above and 
more like them. 


3. They agreed that the program of the church 
should include education in regard to the Christian 
teaching on these great issues; that this education 
included preaching from the pulpit, classes, dis- 
cussions, advanced Seminary training; that Chris- 
tian young people should be encouraged to seek 
leadership in organized groups as a matter of 
Christian vocation; that churches should become 
centers of meeting and reconciliation for groups 
in conflict. 


To be sure all of these things have been said be- 
fore by church pronouncements until they seem to 
us commonplace. But they have never been said 
before by the people who said them at Pittsburgh. It 
would be more than sad if what seems to me the 
only partial appreciation of what was accomplished 
should hinder our recognition that we now have a 
tool of very great potentiality in securing discussion 
under the auspices of the church of the hot con- 
troversial problems of our time. I worked on the 
report committee, and what often seemed a confu- 
sion of tongues in Section Meetings, became very 
intelligible and interesting in the report shaping. 


Yours truly, 


Pau. S. Heatu, Minister 
The First Presbyterian Church 


Danish Pastor 
Joins Staff 


First Danish representative to serve on the staff of 
the World Council of Churches is the Rev. Harald 
Sandbaek, a young pastor with a colorful record in the 
resistance movement, who has joined the staff of the 
Refugee Department, in Geneva, as traveling represen- 
tative to groups being aided. 

During the war Sandbaek was among the 10 to 20% 
of Danish pastors who actively participated in the re- 
sistance movement against the Nazis. They joined with 
farmers and merchants in running an underground 
press, distributing leaflets, and receiving sabotage ma- 
terials at night in open fields from parachutes dropped 
by English flyers. (RNS) 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Centers of New Life 
In Europe Reported 


Dr. Walter Horton, recently in Europe for special 
work with the Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches, has made a study of a number of centers 
of new life in European Christendom. From these foci 
it is reported that fresh religious currents are flowing 
out in all directions, bringing vitality in unsuspected 
places. Dr. Horton’s complete study may be secured 
from the American Committee for the World Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. 
We shall only comment briefly here. 

The Sigtuna Foundation in Sweden is an outgrowth 
of a Student Christian Movement and “Young Church 
Movement” spiritual renewal program which began be- 
fore the first world war. Since that time many centers 
have sprung up in Sweden related by many ties to the 
original center. This original center built a Guest 
House, Chapel, Library, and People’s High School on 
a hillside overlooking a beautiful lake. In the minds 
of its founders it was to serve both as a “watchtower” 
and an “energizing center” for Christianity in Sweden. 
This it has done for several decades and it has become 
a model for similar centers in our countries. 

The Iona Community on the Island of Iona, just off 
the coast of Scotland, is perhaps the best known to 
Americans. Its leading genius is George McLeod; it 
combines a summer program of community life and 
work with a year round fellowship of lay members and 
ministers. The life of members of the Community are 
bound by three rules: (1) Bible reading and prayer 
from 8 to 8:30 every morning; (2) every weekday to be 
visualized in its full intention before 9 A.M.; (3) per- 
sonal expense to be kept within the “national average”, 
any surplus to be placed in a community fund from which 
below average incomes may be augmented. Young 
ministers just out of seminary enlist for a two-year 
period in the Iona Community and are assigned parish 
work at vital spots in Scotland. 

One of the most significant centers of new life is the 
Church and World Institute in Driebergen, the Nether- 
lands. This center grew up out of the German occupa- 
tion and was the attempt of Dutch Christian leaders to 
put creative life into a church which had “no eyes, no 
mouth, no head, no feet, no spine.” Many of the leaders 
of the movement were sent to concentration camps and 
some died there. The new center was organized, how- 
ever, and now has two principle organs, a Sociological 
Institute and a Christian Workers’ Academy. These are 
intended to serve the purpose, says Dr. Horton, “of 
keeping the Church in constant, vital touch with the 
total secular life of the Dutch nation.” 

Other centers are the Communaute de Cluny in 
France, the Cite Reformee in Switzerland, and the 
Evangellische Akademie in Germany. All of these, plus 
the Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland, are trying to 
rethink the meaning of Christian faith in terms of real 
social needs, and to train laymen and ministers to ex- 
press Christianity in socially relevant deeds as well as 
acts. 


Great Britain: New Religious Policy 
at the B.B.C. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has hitherto 
allowed the positive expression of different religious 
faiths but has excluded direct criticism of the Christian 
faith. A broader policy is indicated by the following 
statement in the “Radio Times”: 

“Tt is the view of the B.B.C. that broadcasting has a 
responsibility to do what it can to meet the need of the 
millions of people who are today hungering after in- 
formation on spiritual issues. The corporation’s high- 
est duty in this as in other fields is towards the search 
for truth. 

“The governors recognize that this must involve the 
broadcasting of conflicting views, but they are of the 
opinion that affirmations of widely differing beliefs and 
of unbelief can be made constructively, and discussions 
conducted on such a plan that the controversy, which 
is bound to be an incidental to the primary purpose, 
shall not wound reasonable people or transgress the 
bounds of courtesy and good taste. The B.B.C. will ex- 
ercise its editorial responsibility to this end. 

“Such a broadening of policy will be gradual and ex- 
perimental. It must move within the climate of public 
opinion. But the B.B.C. seeks the freest possible ex- 
pression of serious and responsible thought. All broad- 
casting in the field of religion, philosophy, and ethics 
must be imbued with a deep seriousness and high pur- 
pose, and truth must be sought in such a manner that it 
will be prized and respected wherever it is found.” 

E. P. S., Geneva. 


Anglican Group Wants Communion 
With Free Churches 


Full communion between Anglican and Free 
Churches, on the basis of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s proposal for a mutual exchange of ministries, 
was urged by the Oxford Conference of Evangelical 
Churchmen, unofficial Anglican group meeting in 
London. 

The Conference adopted three additional “findings” 
aimed at drawing the churches together. These were: 

1. The Conference affirms that no particular form of 
Church order is essential to the being of the visible 
Church; it affirms its reverence for episcopacy as the 
order which has existed from apostolic times and re- 
gards it as a symbol and guaranty of the Church’s unity 
and continuity. 

2. Holding that the spiritual unity of Christ’s Church 
should be manifested in outward unity, the Conference 
reaffirms the traditional Anglican policy of seeking all 
such fellowship with non-episcopal reformed Churches 
as is compatible with our own episcopal order and by 
corporate reunion or full communion with such Churches 
upon the basis of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. 

3. The Conference holds that the magnanimity shown 
in establishing intercommunion in spite of serious doc- 
trinal differences with the Old Catholic Churches can- 
not consistently be withheld from the Church of South 
India. (RNS) 
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Ecumenical Institute Opens 
Course on Youth Problems 


Christian youth leaders from 20 countries assembled 
at the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of 
Churches at Celigney, near Geneva, to begin their six- 
weeks course on youth problems. 

Dr. Walter M. Horton of Oberlin Seminary, Oberlin, 
Ohio, is scheduled as one of the lecturers on Christian 
world movements. Under his leadership, the students 
will discuss a number of questions on the program of 
the World Conference of Christian youth at Oslo this 
summer. 

Prof. Emil Brunner of Switzerland will lecture on 
“The Christian Message.” Bible studies will play an 
inportant part in the course, according to Miss Suzanne 
de Dietrich, dean of the Ecumenical Institute. 

Among other lecturers scheduled are Dr. M. Bovet 
of Switzerland on “Psychology of Youth”; Prof. Spira 
of Germany on “Church, School and State” and Canon 
H. Herklots of Great Britain on “Programs and Meth- 
ods of Youth Work.” A special symposium is planned 
on “Christianity, Socialism, and Communism.” 

Students registered are from the following countries: 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Great Britain, United States, South Africa, Australia, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, India, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Canada, Finland, and Indonesia. (RNS) 


Argentina: Religious Instruction in Schools 
After several days and one night of intense debate, 

the Chamber of Deputies agreed with a majority of 86 

votes against 41, to adopt a new law concerning re- 
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ligious instruction in the primary and secondary schools 
in the Argentine. 


Article 1 of this new law states that “in all state 
schools, primary, post-primary, secondary and special, 
instruction in the Roman Catholic religion will be given 
as a part of the normal school curriculum.” 


The ruling continues: “Pupils, whose parents express- 
ly object on the grounds that they belong to another 
religion, will be exempted from this instruction. In this 
way freedom of belief is respected. Such pupils will 
receive moral instruction.” 


This new law, although it is not supposed to annul 
law No. 14200, is, however, in direct contradiction to 
Article 8, which states that “Religious instruction can 
only be given in state schools before or after normal 
school hours by the ministers of the different religions 
to which the children respectively belong.” 


The Confederation of Evangelical Churches of the 
River Plate will continue to fight for the constitutional 
principles which assure complete equality—also in the 
religious sphere—to all inhabitants of Argentina. The 
Confederation will present a petition to the Senate with 
a view to obtaining the revocation of this new law. 


E. P. S., Geneva. 


Says Clergy Shortage Calls 
For Drastic Parish Mergers 


The clergy shortage in the Church of England calls 
for drastic mergers of parishes to meet modern needs, 
according to Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of 
York. He said the first step will be for dioceses to make 
surveys to decide what parishes can be grouped to- 
gether under existing law, and to recommend which 
parishes might be eventually united if the law were 
amended. 


Writing in the York diocesan bulletin, Dr. Garbett 
declared that “in days of great change, the Church must 
be ready to adapt its circumstances and administration 
to a position entirely different from that in which they 
had their origin. Already circumstances are forcing 
upon us the union of many parishes, but we still treat 
these as exceptional, and attempt to bolster up an un- 
workable system.” 


Among steps recommended by Dr. Garbett were a 
re-distribution of manpower, so that there will be fewer 
clergy working in rural parishes and more in town 
parishes, which are greatly under-staffed ; and increased 
offerings from the laity, as well as re-distribution of 
the incomes of the parishes, to provide more money for 
ministers’ salaries. 


“Many parishes,” Dr. Garbett added, “could be 
worked in the future from a common center, and pos- 
sibly the smaller deaneries might be grouped around a 
mother church. In the towns more parishes would be 
worked from a clergy house. In addition, I hope there 
would be communities of itinerant mission priests, not 
attached to any single parish, who would supplement 
the work of the resident parish priests, and who would 
undertake special teaching and evangelistic work.” 


(RNS) 
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